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Readers of The Classical Weekly will recall a 
discussion (Numbers 19 and 20 of Volume I) of the 
teaching of Latin in German Gymnasiums and the 
changes suggested by Professor Aly. In the August 
number of the Classical Review is a short but inter- 
esting account of the teaching of Latin and Greek in 
the Goethe-Gymnasium at Frankfurt by one of the 
teachers there. This gymnasium was founded in 1903 
and Latin is taught only in the last six years, the 
number of periods per week (of So minutes each) 
being 10, 10, 8, 8, 8, 8, or 7. This period, it will be 
observed, is only two-thirds of the regular German 
gymnasium. The course of study in Latin, in so far 
as the reading is concerned, is almost as much of a 
lanx satura as was Professor Aly's. It is as follows : 
after one year devoted to introductory work, we 
have, for the second year, Caesar B. G. I- VI, selec- 
tions, Ovid Met., about 700 lines ; for the third year, 
Caesar B. G. VII, Sallust, Cicero's Catilines, Ovid 
Met., about 1,000 lines; for the fourth year, Sallust, 
one speech of Cicero, Livy, 1,600 lines of Vergil, se- 
lections; for the fifth and sixth years, Cicero, one 
speech, selected letters or a philosophical book, Taci- 
tus, Annals, Histories, Germany, selections from 
Horace. 

In this program, as in that of Professor Aly, is 
included what we include in the freshman year at 
college. Making all deductions, however, much more 
is accomplished in the three years of Latin study in 
this Gymnasium than is accomplished in three years 
of the High School in this country. It must be 
noted, however, that not as much more is accom- 
plished as the greater amount of time devoted to the 
subject would lead us to expect, judging by our own 
results. But what they fail to accomplish in addi- 
tional reading is unquestionably accomplished in 
more complete training. 

Two or three passages in this account give room 
for thought. 

(1) The pupils begin their language study in the 
very first year of the gymnasium with French, which 
they have had for three years when they begin their 
Latin ; so 

in French and particularly in German they learn to 
understand the system of syntax that is also used in 
our Latin and Greek grammar ; when Latin begins, 
the master knows exactly what terms and ideas he 
may take for granted in studying the parts of speech 
and the sentence structure, and he may expect that 
the pupil will be able graphically to analyze a sen- 



tence or a sentence-group by means of a 'sentence- 
diagram'. 

In spite of alleged improvements in the teaching of 
English in our schools it is a matter of common 
knowledge that teachers of Latin have to devote a 
good part of their first year to teaching the fundamen- 
tals of general grammar and syntax which should 
have been learned in the English work. So much is 
this the case that it is a serious question whether 
time would not be saved if all training in formal 
grammar were reserved for the Latin work and the 
time assigned to English reduced accordingly. The 
other attitude, that the training in formal grammar 
should be begun and efficiently carried on in the in- 
struction in English, seems still not fully appreciated 
by our English teachers. 

(2) We do not learn words out of a vocabulary, 
then use them to make out a Latin sentence or to 
translate a German sentence into Latin ; but the 
pupil learns each word first in a Latin sentence. 
This sentence the teacher makes clear, having re- 
course to the French when there is an opportunity, 
and, so far as possible, with books closed. The sen- 
tence is then got out of the pupils by means of 
questions in Latin, and it is worked out into several 
German sentences to be translated into Latin until 
it sinks into their minds; this sentence now helps to 
fix in the memory the foreign words which the mas- 
ter has already written upon the board, and which 
the pupil finds in the vocabulary to help him in his 
home-work. 

From these sentences of the Reader, the pupil gets 
his grammar ; it a rare exception, if the master in 
teaching accidence has the grammars opened first to 
learn a series of endings. 

This surely indicates a habit on the part of the 
teacher of using Latin in his class and a habit on the 
part of the pupil of understanding it when thus 
used, a habit which, as I have indicated previously, 
is not difficult to acquire if persisted in. This habit of 
question and answer on the text in Greek and Latin 
is not discontinued when the reading of continuous 
pieces begins. The ancient languages must not exist 
for the pupils only on paper, says Mr. Bruhn, a re- 
mark which deserves cordial support. 

(3) There is always a blackboard on the wall be- 
hind the class, at which two pupils can write at the 
same time; especially during the time when the 
home-work is gone through, there are always two 
pupils busy writing the translation of sentences; as 
soon as it is written out, the class turns round and 
corrects what is written. Thus each day the master 
has a visible proof of what the class can or cannot 
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do; many a mistake is scotched here before it can 
get into the pupils' work. 

The article gives specimens of examinations in 
prose required at the final examination and other in- 
formation which should be of interest to teachers. 

G. L. 



HOW PAR DOES THE WORD-OKDER IN LATIN INDICATE 
THE PROPER EMPHASIS? 

(Continued from page 2) 

Again we may test by this same principle the as- 
sertion that the verb is never emphatic when final, 
but is emphatic in proportion as it recedes from the 
end. 

Now, first of all, the Romans felt that the finite 
verb normally belonged at the end of a Latin sen- 
tence, whatever their reasons for such a feeling 
may have been. Quintilian says expressly (9. 4. 26) 
verbo sensum cludere multo, si compositio patiatur, 
optimum est. . . . sine dubio erit omne quod non cludit 
hyperbaton: "To close a sentence with a verb is 
far the best, if harmony of structure permits. . . . 
Doubtless every verb that is not at the end is a case 
of hyperbaton". 

Why is this order best? Because, says the great 
teacher, "the strength of language lies in verbs" 
(Ibid.; 1. 4. 18). In view of these explicit statements 
it is once more surprising to read in one grammar 
(A. and S., p. 377) " it was a Roman habit of 
thought to put the least emphatic part of a statement 
into verb form 1 ". The Latin verb, on the contrary, 
had a power of condensed and weighty expression 
which is entirely unknown to most modern lan- 
guages. In English the imperative is the only verb 
form that can constitute a complete sentence. The 
Latin, in which the personal endings retained their 
pronominal force, naturally delighted in heaping co- 
ordinate verbs together and thus telling a tale -or 
voicing an emotion with unsurpassable brevity, vigor 
and animation. Was Caesar aiming at the least pos- 
sible emphasis when he wrote to the Senate, Veni, 
vidi, vicit No doubt many who know this famous 
despatch and very little Latin besides regard it as a 
stroke of genius, one more proof of his daring origi- 
nality. Nothing of the kind. Any slave or parasite 
on the stage might easily outdo it. In Phormio 103, 
104, we have imus, venimus, videmus. And again 
(13S, 136) persuasumst homini, factumst; ventumst, 
vincimur: duxit. Further (186) Loquarne? incen- 
dam; taceamf instigem; purgem met laterem 
lavem. Scarcely less familiar than Caesar's message 
is Cicero's abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit. Incidentally 
we may consider whether the effect would have been 
better if the words had been arranged in the re- 
verse order and delivered thus : "He has broken 



out, he has escaped, he has withdrawn, he has gone 
away". Again we have in the third Catiline (16) 
a sentence consisting of five verbs: appellare, temp- 
tare, sollicitare poterat, audebat. The verb, then, 
having such potentialities, was regarded as embody- 
ing in itself the pith ' and point of the sentence. 
First the subject of remark, not for emphasis, but for 
clearness ; last the thing said, for which alone, or 
chiefly, the subject, the object and all their modifiers 
had been introduced. But like every linguistic usage 
this order, adopted for the sake of emphasis, became 
the usual thing even in unimpassioned utterance, and, 
therefore, often the order of least emphasis. In the 
verb, speaking generally, lies the force of language, 
but not every verb is forceful. Hence, by a mere 
habit of speech, the verb is often found at the end 
of its clause, like Cicero's favorite esse videatur, 
when no special stress can fairly be thrown upon it. 
This fact, however, should not blind us to other 
phenomena, whose significance is unmistakable. 

The fact seems to be that verbs of energetic 
meaning, and those that are sharply contrasted with 
others preceding or following, commonly stand last. 
Those which recede from the end are the copula sum, 
the imperative 1 , and words of weak or indifferent 
meaning, where another word might easily be substi- 
tuted without affecting the course of thought. 

The most conclusive examples, perhaps, are those 
in which the same verb is repeated. In the Laelius 
(82) we have nam maximum ornamentum amicitiae 
tollit, qui ex ea tollit verecundiam. If "the more im- 
portant word never stands last for emphasis", why 
is the first tollit at the end of its clause, and the 
second displaced by its object verecundiam? Is it 
not clear that the first tollit is more emphatic than the 
second, and the second less emphatic than the object? 
To hold the opposite view is as absurd as it would 
be for a player to deliver Hamlet's line thus : "If 
thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool". In the Cato 
Maior (76) we read Ergo, ut superiorum aetatum 
studia occidunt, sic occidunt etiam senectutis, and 
in Milo 34 At eo repugnante Hebat, immo vero eo 
fiebat magis 2 . And in the De Natura Deorum (1. 17) 
Cicero writes Sed ut hie qui intervenit (me in- 
tuens) ne ignoret quae res agatur, de natura age- 
bamus deorum. 

But are not these transpositions merely instances 
of chiasmus, long ago adequately discussed by Na- 
gelsbach? Chiasmus may serve ns as a designation, 
but it tells us absolutely nothing about principles. 
The 9th edition of the Stilistik expressly states that 
no law has yet been laid down to determine whether 
anaphora or chiasmus is better in a given case, or 



1 A logical inference from the editor's theory and the facts of Latin 
usage, theory and inference, in the present writer's view, alike erroneous. 



ljusc why the imperative so often comes early in the sentence the 
writer is not prepared to say. 

2Allen and Greenough 597, b is refuted by a multitude of such sen 
tences. The construction here is complete; magis is not an " after- 
thought", nor can it be conceived as "beginning a new sentence". 



